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PHYSICIANS. 
From I’ Hermite de la Chaussée ID’ Antin. 


Translated for the National Recorder. 


Profite s’il advient du bonheur du malade, 
Et vois attribuer au seul pouvoir de l’art, 
Ce gu’avec la nature aura fait le hazard. 
CorneEILLeE. 
As it is probable I may advance on this 
subject some sentiments, that will - not 
sound very pleasantly in certain ears, it 
may be most prudent to shelter myself be- 
hind a name, whose authority no one will 
be disposed to contest. “If we weigh ma- 
turely” (take notice, reader, itis Boerhaave 
ho speaks) “ the good a half a dozen true 
als. of Esculapius have done the world, 
rath the origin of the art, and the mis- 
ann tamere by the humaa race, from the 
al os, 5 jultitude of doctors, we shall 
ih WaysuUllthout a shadow of doubt, that 
Icannot hb been fortunate for mankind, 


such blockh@y never existed.” 


am obligedgne time since the observation 


—“Why, that there is but one road to 
awalfnto life, and a thousand to go out of 
Orebut only take away war and physic, 


id if you still say with Virgil, “the gates | 
of death are open.day and night,” you at | 


least will no longer complain, they are ob- 
structed by the crowd that enters them. 
I advance, what’some will call a para- 
dox, for the truth of which I offer myself as 
a living proof ;—it is, that diseases are not 
natural, and that they have no other source 
than our intemperance. [ was born witha 
very feeble temperament; I have never 
been sick, and{have gently arrived at an 
age, Wren (as Montaigne observes) we only 
die of devth. Whatsystem have I followed 
to grow old? Simply that which Zadig pre- 
scribed to the seigneur Ogul; I eat when I 


was hungry, drank when I was thirsty, and | 


reposed when 1 was tired. 

The strongest moral objection that can 
be offered against medicine, results in my 
opinion, from the inconsistency of its prin- 
ciples ;—indeed, with how many different 

Vor. V. 














systems have we been favoured, since the 
days of Hippocrates, to those of Dr. Gall ? 
Moliere, (in whom appears to have taken 
refuge, the good sense and reason, so many 
fools are in want of) affirms, that “ the art 
medicine is one of the greatest errors that 
ever obtained currency among men,” and I 
know of no mathematical proposition, sus- 
ceptible of a more rigorous demonstration. 
After having cited the authority of Boer- 
haave, I will offer that of Guy-Patin, one 
of the most learned and sprightly physi- 
cians of the 17th century, who avers, that 
physiology, pathology, and semeiology, are 
only accessary parts of a science, whose 
foundation is quackery. 

Though the groundwork of medicine has 
always been the same, the ridiculous sys- 
tems of physicians have often changed. In 
the sixteenth century, their science was 
connected with palmistry, and judicial as- 
trology ; Luc Gaurie cured, or pretended 
to cure, by means of the planets and cabal- 
istic signs;—a method as harmless as ridi- 
culous, and which did not prevent people 
living to a good old age, inasmuch as the 
constable de Montmorency remained until 
the age of eighty-four, to be killed by an 
arquebuse. 

The physicians adopted an air of gravity 
during the time of Louis XIVth, and this 
gravity became more and more comic. The 
doctoral robe, and enormous peruke, they 
adopted at this epoch, made them admir- 
able subjects for the theatre, and the scenes 
of Moliere, wherein they figure so gaily, 
are the best memoirs of the practice of 
medicine at that time. The author of the 
“Malade Imaginaire” was consistent; he 
laughed at the physicians, and never em- 
ployed them. Maubillian, whose prescrip- 
tions he listened to without following, was 
his particular friend, and furnished him 
with the technical pleasantries that are 
found in some of his pieces. 

When I entered into society, the physi- 
cians with large perukes had disappeared, 
to give place to doctors of another descrip- 
tion; the coat of black velvet, the ring on 


the finger, the cane with a crooked head, 
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were then the characteristic signs of the 
profession. The bon bon box of white shell 
in the vest pocket, was not then so indis- 

ensable, as it became fifteen years later. 

hese bon bon doctors took possession of 
the boudoirs, and were the rivals of the 
abbés in the saloons ;—a lady at that time, 
had her dog, her doctor, her parrot, her 
abbé, her little jockey, and tall Hungarian. 
These Hippocrates’ of the toilette, invented 
for themselves a precious jargon, in the 


style of Marivaux;—to them we are in- | 
debted for the invention of vapours, upon | 


which they lived fur twenty years. 


To these effeminate physicians succeed- | 


ed the Esculapiuses of Germany, who 


cured every kind of disease, by the aid of | 


magnetism and electricity ;—they affected 
an extreme simplicity ;—a large coat of 
brown cloth, buttoned from top to bottom, 
in the style of the quakers, and a little 
round wig, without powder, composed their 
costume; they considered themselves bound 
to go, at least once in their lives, a pil- 
grimage into Switzerland, to herborise on 
the Alps, and converse with Tronchin ina 
cottage of the Pays de Vaud. 

Such was the state of medicine when I 
quitted France, not to return for half a 
century. A painful circumstance, has just 
afforded me an opportunity of observing 
the important changes, that have taken 
place in the Hippocratian race, during my 
long absence. My good Ottaly, cruelly 
tried by a climate and regimen, to which 
she was unaccustomed, nearly lost her life, 
from the want of two or three plants of 
Guiana, used by these savages as universal 
remedies. These beneficial prescriptions, 
are not ordered by titled physicians, neither 
are they adulterated, by passing under the 
pestle, or through the still of a master in 
pharmacy; perhaps their salutary effects, 
are partly owing to their immediate appli- 
cation. : 

I have not much faith in medicine my- 
self, but many people have, and 1 would 
not risk the consequences which might 
possibly ensue from a disease, apparently 
of aserious nature. I therefore caused her 
to be transported to Paris, and applied to 
a celebrated physician, recommended by 
Madam de Lorys. 

When I arrived at the doctor’s house, 
twenty persons were waiting in his saloon; 
I was introduced in my turn. Dr. Norville 
is a man of about fifty years, but from his 
manners one would not suppose him more 
than five and twenty. The first thing that 

strikes the observer on seeing him, is his 
extreme self satisfaction; his esteem for 
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his own person, and his anxiety to impress 
upon others, a due sense of his importance. 
He wore a robe de chambre of the most 
snowy whiteness, and was seated in a 
massy mahogany chair, ornamented with 
the figure and attributes of Hermes, in gilt 
bronze. His library, inclosed in elegant 
cases, comprised all the riches of science, 
but I remarked, that the binding of the 
books was so fresh and brilliant, as to jus- 
tify the suspicion that they were rarely 
opened. I concluded, however, that so 
scientific a man, had nothing further to 
learn from books. I was confirmed in this 
opinion, by observing over the chimney, 
twenty or thirty gold and silver medals, 
which the doctor had gained, in all the 
academies of Europe. 

Monsieur Norville, after requesting me 
to be seated, politely demanded the object 
of my visit, and without waiting my answer, 
inquired after Madam de Lorys. “ What 
an amiable woman,” said he, “and how 
much is it to be regretted, that our art 
cannot arrest the ravages of time.” He 
then spoke of his handsome chateau in the 
forest of Senart, and of a fcte he gave the 
last summer, then flew off to talk of the 
elections, taking care to inform me he vde 
named as a candidate; then of thesmell 
concert of Madam Catalini; of th in the 
the fall of Madam Sacchi, the beerved the 
Gand, and the reappearance of, though he 
then recollected that he was ,ooked for it. 
evening in a party to the thearance of the 
the bell to give notice that htous to know 
the countess of Sennecourt. ded by a 

“But you have not informed the case 
sumed he, “ to what cause I am invom a 
for the honour of seeing you; butas I |.at- 
particularly appliedamyself to the study & 
semeiology,* I think VT already know the 
malady respecting which you would con- 
sult me you are near eighty years 
old; it is a malady for which I know but 
one remedy, and I leave to nature the 
charge of administering to it;” “I come to 
consult you for another, I brought with me 
from America;”—his printer was annourt- 
ed: he entered with the proof sheets of a 
“ Memoir on Palpitations,’ whic the 
doctor read before the first class of the 
Institute; he referred him to a young stu- 
dent, who attended his experiments at the 
hospital of St. Louis, to whose care he had 
consigned their correction. 

His secretary then came, to show him 











* “ Semeiologie,” that part of medicine which 
treats of the signs.and indications of maladies.-— 
See Dictionnaire de PAcadémie Francaise. 























FROM THE FRENCH. 


the first sketch of a dedication of one of 
his works, to a prince of Germany. The 
doctor added several phrases, in which he 
compared a sovereign, who furnished one 
hundred and thirty-seven men to the coal- 
ition, to Alexander the Great, patronising 
Aristotle! 

At every interruption Monsieur Norville 
begged me to excuse him, and being deter- 
mined not to regard his impertinences, I 
was much amused with his folly. His valet 
entered, and after whispering in his ear, 
introduced a young woman, whose face was 
concealed by a large straw hat, into the 
cabinet of the doctor; he rose and took her 
by the hand; I motioned to retire; “stay,” 
said he, “I will be with you in a moment; 
I have but a word to say to Madame; he 
led her to a window, and while they con- 
sulted together, I, in order to preserve an 
air of discretion, turned over the leaves of 
a book. ° . ° . 

The lady having retired, the doctor re- 
turned to my affair—* you say then”— 
“that I have a domestic, a mulatress,”>— 
“of what age —* about fifty years; I 
believe she is attacked with an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs;’—-Monsieur Rougeard was 
announced, and a little man entered, er 
rather rolled in, of about four feet in height, 
and nearly twice as much in circumference. 
“Well, my dear friend, how do you do ”— 
“alway suffering ;’—* you labour too hard ;” 
“ T cannot help it, doctor; my partners are 
such blockheads, my clerks such brutes; I 
am obliged to have sense for all of them.” 
—“Whendo you go into the countryr”—* I 
await the awarding of the general purvey- 
orship.”—“ A few millions to be gained °— 
“ Poh! millions !—it is health I want, and 
to recover it, 1 mean to take you with me 
to Grimandiere, where I intend to pass the 
remainder of the summer; we will hunt 
together, you on horseback, I in my calash— 
I have so many occupatiens—Bah! I leave 
my business, you may do the same by your 
patients ; they will not die in consequence 
of your absence!”—“ Why, on reflection, 
I have need of a month of solitude, to finish 
my great work on the muscular’system.” 
“We will see about that; in the mean 
time under what regimen will you put me” 
“The same I have already prescribed.” 
* You will dine with me to-morrow; it is 
my artists’ pinner, you will be much 
amused. But I must leave you, I have 
an appointment at the war office.”— 
“ Adieu! Rougeard; exercise, my dear 
friend, exercise is essential in your case, 
and above all things, [ conjure you to avoid 
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the Rue de Clichy; I have my reasons 
for that.” “Adieu! doctor, until to-morrow.” 

“ You do not know that man (said the 
doctor when he was gone); he is worth his 
weight in gold, and has been four times a 
bankrupt—but do not let us lose sight of 
your affair. Your domestic has an inflam- 
mation of the lungs you say P—(a letter is 
brought to him). So, I am sent for to hotel 
de Senneterre! the duke has arrived sick 
from the army.” He rings for his valet de 
chambre, and begs permission to dress be- 
fore me, and while engaged at his toilet, 
talks f atmospheric influences, nervous 
irritations, and the stoppage of the lym- 
phatic vessels ; asks for his coat, his dia- 
mond, &c. orders some cooling draughts ; 
arranges his hair before the glass; promises 
to call on the morrow, without asking the 
address of the patient, and leaps into his 
cabriolet, begging ten thousand pardons. 

I was not a little exasperated, as may 
well be supposed, and pronounced the word 
coxcomb sufficiently loud, to be heard by a 
man who came out at the same time with 
myself. “You are right,” said he, “ it isa 
name that well becomes him; I came after 
him at the request of my wife, who is in- 
fatuated with him, like so many other 
blockheads, though we have at our door 
Dr. Moncel, a man of true merit, whom she 
will not hear named, because he attends 
gratis, the poor of the neighbourhood.” I 
had no time to lose; 1 inquired the address 
of this physician, and was directed to a 
house in a small street in the faubourg St. 
Germain, whose appearance prepossessed 
me in favour of its inhabitants. ‘The ca- 
binet into which I was introduced, had a 
certain air of stience and erudition, that 
conveyed the idea of a studious and de- 
serving occupant; I did not observe, as at 
Dr. Norvill’s, the figures of Esculapius and 
Hygea, carved or painted upon every pan- 
nel; three or four hundred volumes, mostl 
bound in parchment, grown yellow by 
time, and arranged on walnut shelves, 
several pieces of anatomy, a herbal, some 
cases of insects, and the portraits of Lin- 
neus, of Haller, and Boerhaave, were the 
only decorations of this little sanctuary 
of science. 

When I entered, Monsieur Moncel was 
busied with an anatomical demonstration, 
in the presence of two or three pupils, who 
operated under his direction. I informed 
him ina few words of the object of my 
visit, and begged him to give me an Opinion 
in writing, if he could not accompany me 
at that instant. “I will attend you imme- 
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diately,” said he; “opinions formed without 
seeing the patient, are of little value; [ al- 
ways prescribe at the sick bed.” While 
speaking, he took his hat and cane, ex- 
plained to his pupils what they should do 
in his absence, appointed to meet them the 
next morning, at six o’clock, at the hotel 
Dieu, and then accompanied me in the 
carriage. 

I perceive with regret, that I have ap- 
propriated so large a space to censure, that 
none is left for praise. I will, therefore, 
state in avery few words, that Dr. Moncel 
visited my poor Ottaly, that he bestowed 
upon her the most assiduous care, and that 
in a few days she recovered her health. 
Before returning again into my retreat, 1 
thought it my duty to express my acknow- 
ledgments to him ina few lines, transcribed 
from Voltaire.* 

“ You have not reconciled me to medi- 
cine, but you oblige me to acknowledge, 
that there is no character more estimable 
than the physician, who having in his youth 
studied nature, and acquired a knowledge 
of all the springs of the human body, the 
diseases which torment, and the remedies 
which relieve it, exercises his art with mo- 
dest distrust in himself, pays equal atten- 
tion to the rich and the poor, receives his 
fees with regret, and employs them to 
succour the indigent.” 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The following extract partakes of the 
spirit of both the animated and the pathe- 
tic, exemplified in our preceding paper. 

“A group of peasants, in grotesque 
and highly picturesque costumes, were 
flocking round the bronze statue of St. Pe- 
ter, to give it the pious salutation they had 
wandered from their distant mountain 
homes to bestow. Amongst them, a young 
mother with a baby in her arms, was com- 
pelling an unwilling and blubbering urchin, 
of five years old, to press his lips to the 
cold and uninviting toe ; while the anxious 


- maternal solicitude, painted on her brown 


ruddy countenance, spoke her deep sense 
of its importance to his eternal welfare, 
and her horror and affright at his ill-boding 
stubbornness. 

“Round the distant confessidnals, fe- 
male penitents, clothed in black, and deep- 
ly veiled, were kneeling, whispering 
through the grate into the ear of their 
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ghostly father, that tale of human guilt and 
misery no other mortal ear might hear. 
Their faces were concealed, but their figure 
and attitude seemed to express deep hu- 
roiliation, grief, and compunction. The 
countenances of the confessors were va- 
rious. Some fat, lethargic, and indiffer- 
ent—expressed, and seemed capable of 
expressing—nothing. Others seemed to 
wear the air of attention, surprise, admoni- 
tion, weariness, or impatience ; but in one 
only could I trace the tenderness of com- 
passion, and of gentle, yet impressive, re- 
buke. 
¥ * * 

“In striking contrast to this venerable 
old monk, was a cardinal, whose robe of 
state was carried by his train-bearer, and 
whose steps were followed by an immense 
retinue of servants. He was going round 
to all the altars in succession, and kneel- 
ing before them, to offer up his pompous 
prayers. The servants, dressed in sump- 
tuous liveries, were on their knees behind ; 
but some of them, grewing tired of the 
length of his devotions, were in this pos- 
ture making grimaces at each other, and 
cutting jokes, sotto voce; and one or two 
of them in the rear had got up again, when 
the cardinal’s eye glanced round, and down 
they plumped, more deep in apparant pray- 
er than ever. 

“ Near this princely priest, as near as 
they could get, were some wretched dis- 
eased cripples, covered with rags and filth, 
and crawling on their hands and knees 
over the marble pavement of this superb 
edifice, vainly demanding charity in the 
most abject terms of misery and supplica- 
tion. One of these unfortunate wretches, 
finding his petitions disregarded, at last, 
at a distance and in silence, began to wor- 
ship the same shrine, as if to implore from 
heaven that mercy which man had denied. 

% * * 

“How different were the motives that 
assembled so many human beings in the 
same place! Some were here from curi- 
osity, like ourselves—others from piety, 
like the peasants—from penitence, like the 
confessants—from hypocrisy, like the car- 
dinal*—frem want, like the beggars—from 
necessity, like the scrviiili: tag duty, 
like the priests—or from idleness, like the 
numbers of vacant looking loiterers, who 
were strolling about. 

“Some pilgrims, too, were among the 
supplicants of the manifold shrines, and it 
would be a curious task to analyse the mo- 








* Dictionnaire Philosophique. 








* This is not very charitable. —Ed. 
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dives that led them thither. They were 
chiefly young strong men, apparently from 
the lower classes of society, whose appear- 
ance certainly did not denote that they had 
suffered much from the hardships and pri- 
vations of the way. * * 

“Some of them were very fine-looking 
men. ‘Their large black eyes, and expres- 
sive countenances, overshadowed by their 
broad brimmed hats; their oilskin tippets, 
cockle shells, scrip, rosaries, and staff, had 
to us a novelty that was poetical as well as 
picturesque. Some of them had come from 
the mountains of Spain, and seemed re- 
solved to lay in a stoek of indulgences to 
serve them the rest of their lives. 

“* Plenary indulgence and remission of 
sins, are liberally offered here on very easy 
terms. I was at first rather startled with 
the prodigal manner in which that full par- 
don of all transgressions, which the gospel 
promises only as the reward of sincere re- 
pentance and amendment, was bestowed at 
Rome, in consideration of repeating certain 
prayers before the shrine of certain saints, 
or paying a certain sum of money to certain 
priests. 

“J was surprised to find scarcely a church 
in Rome, that did not hold up at the door 
the tempting inscription of ‘Indulgenzia 
Plenaria”’ Two hundred days indulgence I 
thought a great reward for every kiss bes- 
towed upon the great black cross in the Co- 
liseum; but that is nothing to the indul- 
gences for ten, twenty, and even thirty 
thousands of years, that may be bought, at 
no exorbitant rate,in many of the churches;* 
so that it is amazing what a vast quantity 
of treasure may be amassed in the other 
world, with very little industry in this, by 
those who are avaricious of this spiritual 
wealth, into which, indeed, the dross or 
riches of this world may be converted, with 
the happiest facility imaginable. 

“ We are told, that ‘it is easier for a 
camel to enter into the eye of a needle, 
than a rich man into the kingdom of 
heaven; but, at Rome at least, it would 





* You may buy as many masses as will free 
your soul from purgatory for 29,000 years, at 
the church of St. Jolin Lateran, on the festa of 
that saint; at Santa Bibiana, on All Souls’ day, 
for 7,000 years; ata church near the Basilica 
of St. Paul, and at another on the Quirinal Hill, 
the names of both of which I have unluckily for- 
gotten, for 10,000, and for 3000 years, and at a 
very reasonable rate. But it is in vain to parti- 


cularize—for the greater part of the principal 
churches in Rome and the neighbourhood, are 
Spiritual shops for the sale of the same com- 
modity. 
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| seem to be difficult, nay impossible, to 


keep a rich man out.” 
We shall add but one extract more, of 


another description, to these, with which 
_ we have sought to show the nature of this 


pleasing publication. 
After relating the particulars of a nun’s 
taking the veil, of the Franciscan order, in 


the convent of St. Sylvestro, the following 
interesting tales of monastic distress are 


told— 
“ The history of one of the former nuns 
of this convent, as related to me by one of 


the sisters, is quite a romance, and in its 
_most common-place style. Her name was 


Sasso Ferrato; she was left an orphan and 
an heiress in infancy, and placed by her 
uncle, her sole guardian, here, with the in- 
tention of inducing her to take the veil, 
that her fortune might descend to him and 
to his family. It happened, however, that, 
at one of the grand processions of the Vir- 
gin, which the nuns were assembled to be- 
hold, the young Sasso Ferrato saw, and was 
seen by the captain of the guards, stationed 
at the convent, a younger son of the Guis- 
tiniani family, and a brother of one of her 
youthful companions in the convent. His 
visits to his sister became very frequent, 
and Sasso Ferrato generally contrived to 
accompany her friend on these occasions. 
They became desperately in love; but the 
cruel uncle refused his consent, and by arts 
which intimidated the young and inexpe- 


ful interest, which rendered the complaints 
of her lover vain, and by his authority, as 
the representative of her parents, he suc- 
ceeded in obliging her to take the veil. She 
only lived two years afterwards. 

“ Her lover became a maniac, and after 
being confined for some time, continued, 
during the remaining years of his life, to 
roam about the neighbourhood of the city, 
his hair and beard growing wild, his dress 
| neglected, and his manners gloomy and fe- 
_ rocious, though harmless in his actions. 
| “A still more horrible catastrophe en- 
sued at aconvent in the north of Italy. An 
unfortunate girl, whose father was resolved 
to compel her to take the veil, contrary to 
her inclination, persisted for a long time in 
her refusal, but was treated with such 
dreadful brutality at home, that at length 
she consented; but no sooner had she pro- 
nounced her vows, than she requested a 
| private interview with her father at the 

grate of the convent; and when left alone 

with him, killed herself before his eyes, 

| cursing him with her latest breath. ‘ 
& 


* * 1 am informed that 





| 
| 
| 
| 


rienced mind of Sasso Ferrato, by power- 
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young nuns often fall in love with young 
friars, but that the attachment is perfectly | 
Platonic. Indeed, so strict are now the | 
rules of female monastic life, that I believe 
it must necessarily be so. But love, it is 
well known, will break through bolts and 
bars, and grates and convent walls ; and 
love once inspired anun with the project 
of getting out of her convent through a 
common sewer, which however unsavoury 
a path, she frequently practised after night 
had covered the world with her sable cur- 
tain, and wrapped the peaceful sisterhood 
in the arms of Morpheus. Her nun’s dress 
was deposited in her chamber, and the ex- 
terior dirty garment, with which she passed 
through the sewer, was exchanged for one 
her lover wrapped her in at its mouth. She 
used to walk with him sometimes for hours, 
but always returned to her convent before 
the dawn. One evening, however, 
turning from her romantic ramble by moon- 
light, what was her horror to find the sewer 
—the well-known passage—completely 
choked up with water, and all entrance im- 
practicable. Discovery would bring certain 
destruction on herself and her lover. ‘Their 
lives would be the forfeit, or a solitary dun- 
geon their mildest doom. Conc ealment 
was impracticable ; for who would harbour 
them? Flight impossible; for without pass- 
ports the cates of the city would be closed 
against them ; and could they scale the 
walls, no other would be open to them. In 
this situation, the courage and presence of 
mind of the nun saved them both. She 
went, dressed in her lover’s clothes, to the 
house of the cardinal Vicario, who was an 
old friend of her father’s; disturbed the 
family ; had the cardinal roused out of bed 
on the plea of the most urgent and import- 
ant business; obtained a private audience, 
threw herself at his feet,and confessed all. 
So earnestly did she implore him to save 

her and her family from the public disgrace 
of an exposure, that, melted by her tears, 
he followed the plan she suggested ; order- 
ed his carriage, took her, and one confiden- 


tial chaplain on whose fidelity he could re-. 


ly, drove to the convent, rang up the por- 
tress, and pretending he had received in- 


formation of a man having entered, and 


being concealed in it, demanded instant 


admittance to search it, which, in virtue of 


his office, could not be refused at any hour. 
He ordered the terrified sisters to remain 
in their rooms, and having dropped the dis- 
guised nun in hers, proceeded i in his mock 
examination till she had disrobed herself, 
and his attendants had conveyed away the 
hmundle of her clothes ; then professing him- 


| 
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_ nuns, 


NUNNERIES. 


self perfectly satisfied that the information 
he had received was false, he left the con- 
_ vent—taking care, however, next day, to 
have the sewer so closed, that it could 
never serve for any thing but a passage for 
dirty water again. 

“The most severe of the female monastic 
orders, is that of Santa Theresa, in which 


its unfortunate votaries are doomed to un- 


ceasing midnight vigils and daily fasts; t 

penance, austerity, “and mortification, in 
every possible form; while all intercourse 
with their friends, all indulgence of the 
sweet affections of nature, are as sedulously 
interdicted as if these were crimes of the 
blackest dye. It is the great merit of their 
lives, that death is to be continually before 
their eyes—continually present to their 


thoughts.— 


* * # 


“ There is in Rome a convent, called, 
and justly called, the Sepolto Vivo,* in 
which are buried contumacious, or fanatic 
from ail convents—females con- 
demned by the Inquisition for too little or 
too much religion—and wives and daugh- 
ters, whose husbands and fathers have the 


| means to prove they deserve, or the interest 


procure the order for such a dreadful 
punishment. Instances have occurred, 
where mere resistance to the will of a pa- 


rent, or causeless jealousy conceived by a 


husband, has been followed by this horrible 
vengeance. What may pass within its 
walls can never be known; none but its 
victims may enter, and none of them may 
quit it. They see no human being, except- 
ing once a-year, when, in the presence of 
the abbess, they may have an interview 
with their father or mother; but they must 
not tell the secrets of their prison-house. 


| They hear no tidings of the world that 


| surrounds them, 


heated imagination, 


nor even know when the 
friends dearest to them are removed by 
death. 

“T have been much interested in the fate 
of a poor nun, who, in the exaltation of a 
lately fancied herself 
inspired by heaven, and destined to convert 
sinners to repentance. ‘The tribunal of the 
Inquisition has decided that her claims to 


inspiration are unfounded, and though it 
appears that she was a fanatic, not an im- 


postor, they have thrown her into this hor- 
rible tomb, whither—if it be the fit punish- 
ment for all holy cheats—I think its mem- 
bers might all go themselves. 





* It is near the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and there were about forty unfortunate 
| females immured in it when I was in Rome. 
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“ By far the least exceptionable species | bounded almost close to his feet; then, 


of nunnery here, is that of the Tor de Spec- 
chi, where a company of respectable wo- 
men, chiefly widows, of small fortune, live 
together, and lead a rational, reoular, and 
religious life, without binding themselves 
by any vows, but obey certain rules, and 
are under the direction of a superior, who 
is elected by themselves, and only holds 
her office for a limited period. They wear 
a uniform dress ; have the power to go out, 
with certain restrictions; and are mach 
more free and independent, in all respects, 
than any other similar community. They 
may leave it if they choose. Such an insti- 
tution as this in our own country, would be 
a most respectable and comfortable asylum 
for unprotected unmarried women, and 
widows of small fortune. ‘These ladies also 
educate children. 

“T forgot to mention, that in the month 
of May, there are few convents in which 
the nuns do not enjoy the privilege of going 
out in a body in coaches into the country, 
where they dine and spend the day at the 
house, and with the female friends of the 
superior, or some of the sisters. Some con- 
vents have both a whole and a half holiday; 
others only the latter. «I often met them 
last spring in their annual festivals, and 
it was delightful to see their countenances 
of almost anxious joy, and the wild aston- 
ished eagerness with which they gazed on 
the houses, the passengers, the carriages, 
the fields, the trees, the fair face of nature, 
and the interdicted figure of man. 

“It is very common among the higher 

orders of both sexes in Rome, to retire into 
a convent for a few days or a week, (gene- 
rally Passion week) of every year, to prac- 
tise prayer and penance, during which pe- 


riod they strictly conform to the rules of | 


the community, and not unfrequently in- 
crease the austerity of theirfasts and vigils; 
not to mention hearing four sermons a- 
day.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Remarkable instinct of a Wild Duck. 


| 








Sir—The late Mr. Pilkington, author of | 


tue History of Derbyshire, was, one after- 
noon walking in a path leading through a 
coppice not much frequented, and passing 
some brambies, the roots of which were 
clothed with long grass, he espied a wild 
duck, with several young ones by her side. 
He was almost close to her before the pa- 
rent perceived the danger, when she in- 





stantly uttered a loud note of alarm, and | 


_ both a leg and wing broken. 
the bush with his eye, where he saw the 


' mination of 


with another jerk, threw herself a little 
forward, out of the reach of his hand, as 


he stretched it forth to take up what he 
| supposed an easy prey. Another hop and 


flutter threw her to a greater distance; 


while he pursued, supposing her to have 
He marked 


young ones, concluding that he could take 
them at his leisure, after having secured 
the dam_ the pursuit of which he briskly 
continued, while the bird persevered in 
counterfeiting lameness, and inability of 
flight, throwing herself forward to a dis- 
tance proportioned to his speed but suffi- 
cient to elude his grasp, yet near enough 
to encourage his*hopes. At length cha- 
grined, and i increasing his pace, he began 


'to run, while the bird, on his nearer ‘ap- 
| proach, alternately rose a little on wing, 


and tumbled upon the ground, thus keep- 
ing up his attention till she led him more 
than half a furlong from the spot where he 
first perceived her. Rising now sudden! 

above his-head, she winged her flight, as 
in triumph, to a marsh, at the distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile, in which there 


_ was a large pond, where she alighted secure. 


Disappointed in obtaining her, he consoled 
himself by considering that he could cer- 
tainly take the young ones, and retraced 
his steps to the bush, fer that purpose. 
He examined the spot with care, turning 


back the grass in every direction for some 


distance around, and even beat about the 
contiguous brush wood, but in vain;—no 
ducklings were to be seen, nor could his 
utmost search discover them. Nature had 
taught them, when the parent gave the 


note of alarm, to provide for their safety, 


S. P. X. 


by escape and concealment. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Extraordinary habits of Animals. 
BY THE REV. W. BINGLEY. 
THE HAG FISH. 


Myzxine glutinosa, of Linnezus. 
Gasterobranchus cecus, of La Cepede. 


There is perhaps no animal existing, 


which in its appearance and. habits is in 
every respect so surprising as this. Lin- 


neeus, Miller and Fabricius, all describe 


-itasa species of worm; but’ later natu- 


ralists, convinced from an accurate exa- 
its external and _ internal 
structure, have decided its place to be 
amongst the cartilaginous fishes. 
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In its general length, the Hag-fish usu- 
ally measures from six to eight inches. 
Its body is eel-shaped and slippery. In 
its cylindrical form, the flexibility of its 
parts, and the viscosity of its skin, it has 
a near resemblance to some of the small- 





THE HAG-FISH. 


dipping a pen into this fluid, he drew it 
out into threads ; and on removing the 
fish from the basin, the viscous matter 
which was attached to it extended about 
an inch, and had the exact appearance of 
a small icicle. At length the water be- 


-~ “ _ 
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| came so extremely thick, that in drawing 


_er kinds of lampreys. It does not, how- 
it from the basin like a cord or string, 


ever, appear to have either a tongue or | 
nostrils ; and it is perfectly destitute of | the fish was actually dragged along with 
eyes, those organs which, to most other | it. The professor replaced the water 
animals, are so necessary towards pro- || with a fresh supply, and put the fish into 
viding and securing themselves from the |! this; and in the course of a little more 
attacks of their enemies. But the Hag- | than a quarter of an hour it became near- 
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fish is not, on this account, to be consi- 
dered as left by the Creator imperfect, 
or as unsupplied with every sense which 
is requisite to its support and protection. 
It is furnished with a sense of touch so 
acute, as to be an ample equivalent for 
the want of sight, and fully to supply it 
with the means of existence. 

The Hag-fish is an inhabitant of the 
ocean, and though not found on every 
coast, is in some places so abundant as 
to prove very injurious to the fishermen. 

‘These animals enter the bodies of such 
fish as are caught by hooks, which re- 
main some time under water ; and it is 
said, that they frequently devour the 
whole, except the bones and skin. They 
first fix themselves firmly, by placing 


their oval mouths against the object they | 


are about to devour, and form a vacuum 
underneath. Having done this, they 
render their hold secure by means of a 
kind of hook with which their palate is 
furnished ; and they are then enabled, 
without impediment, to employ their 
teeth in gnawing their food. Any water 
which may be found inconvenient to 
them there, they squirt out through a 
hole at the top of their head. So strongly 
do they adhere to their prey, that it is a 
difficult matter to remove them by force, 
without tearing them to pieces. 

But the most remarkable circumstance 


in such a manner that it attains the con- 


_sistence of glue. This change they effect | 


in avery short time, and its viscosity of- 
ten becomes so great, that it may be 
drawn out into threads, which will dry in 


the air. Professor Kalm gives the fol- 


lowing account of this circumstance :— 


filled with a thick whitish fluid, resem- 














| sharp-pointed tooth. 
relative to these fish, is their property of || mouth there are two cirri, or beards ; and, 


thickening water in which they are kept, | 


_ ly as viscous as the former. He was even 
_ assured by several fishermen, that a quan- 
tity of water that would fill half a boat, 
had been converted by these fish intoa 
glue equally strong with that which has 
| been mentioned. 


It is possible that this property of the 


 Hag-fish to convert water into glue, might 
_be found of considerable use to mankind. 
Those persons, therefore, who have op- 
_ portunity of so doing, might render con- 
_ siderable service by making experiments, 


and ascertaining the precise nature and 


qualities of so extraordinary a produc- 


tion. It has been conjectured, that the 
Hag-fish employs this as a means of 
avoiding the attacks of its enemies, in 
the same manner as the cuttle-fish ejects 
its inky fluid. But this is extremely 
doubtful; since it seems impossible to 
employ it with any such effect, in the 
body of water which surrounds the ani- 
mal in its natural element. 

From the habits above described it 
will follow, that the appearance and 


| structure of these animals must also, in 
many respects, be very different from 
those of any other fish. 
' contains on each side, a double row of 


The mouth, 


teeth, which are somewhat in the form 


| of a comb or pectinated bone; and in the 


middle, there is a single curved and 
On each side of the 


in front of the top of the head, a small 


_spout-hole, furnished with & valve, by 
which it can, at the pleasure of the ani- 
_mal, be opened or closed. 
rounded with four beards. 


This is sur- 
The yer is 
of 


destitute of scales, lateral line, an 


| every kind of fin, except that at the pos- 
terior extremity of the belly, which com- 


he put one of these fishes into a large ba- || mences towards the lower part of the 


it gin of sea water; and on examining it | 
about an hour afterwards, he found it | 


back, passes round the tail, and termi-’ 
nates, underneath, near the vent. The 


gills, like those of the lamprey’s, consist 
of vesicles or bags, which communicate 





REMINISCENCES OF GIBBON. 


with the mouth, and terminate on each 
side in a single external opening. Along 
each side of the lower part of the belly 
there is a row of pores, which extends 
from the head to the vent, and from 
which, on pressure, a viscous fluid exudes. 
The general colour of these fish is bluish 
on the back, reddish on the sides, and 
white on the belly. 

The internal structure of the Hag-fish 
is also singular. When the skin of that 
part immediately under the head is 
taken off, there is seen a long roundish 
muscle, which, at first sight, might be 
taken for a cartilaginous sternum. This 
surrounds another longer muscle, of a 
conical form, and terminates towards the 
jaw in two broad tendons, and below in 
two narrow ones. Behind these muscles 
lies the esophagus. ‘This canal, without 
widening much at the stomach, passes to 
the intestinal canal, and thence to the 
vent without any sinuosity. On one side 
of this canal lie the ovaria. The eggs 
differ from those of any other fish, and 
bear a distant resemblance to those of 
the serpent tribes. It is not yet known 
whether these eggs, like those of eels, 
are hatched in the body, and the animals 
are consequently viviparous, or whether 
they are emitted previously to the young 
ones having life. 

Hag-fish are found in most of the Eu- 
ropean seas. 


REMINISCENSES OF GIBBON. 


Nothing could be altogether iess impos- 
ing than the figure and appearance of Gib- 
bon, whose countenance presented one of 
the most extraordinary physiognomical 
phenomena imaginable, in consequence of 
irregular proportions of each part to the 
whole. His diminutive eyes exhibited a 
most singular contrast to his high and 
stately forehead; his flat nose seemed al- 
most to disappear between his plump and 
far-projecting cheeks ; and his long double 
chin rendered his face, already sufficiently 
elliptical, still longer and more eccentric. 
Yet with all these manifest defects, Gib- 
bon’s countenance had an uncommon ex- 
pression of dignity, and denoted at first 
glance, the deep and acute reasoner. His 
eyes, though small, were very bright and 
penetrating. 

In his address, Gibbon was polished aud 
refined; but his politeness had more of the 
studied air of the man of the world, than 
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that of the heart; a sort of spurious civili- 
ty, which scemed to spring less from a de- 
sire to please, than to be thought a finish- 
ed gentleman. His enunciation in con- 
versation was studied and deliberate, and 
he always appeared more inclined to listen 
to the music of his own voice, than to that 
of any other person’s. 

The character of his face never varied ; 
and he would listen to a tale of frolic and 
mirth, with the same profound gravity with 
which he would hearken to a story of the 
most poignant wo. 

The most rigorous punctuality was al- 
ways observed throughout his house; and 
his servants were compelled to execute 


their duties to a minute, or incur the haz-— 
| ard of being discharged. Of this exactness 


he was accustomed to set them an exam- 
ple himself. He divided his time after 
the manner of King Alfred; by the strik- 
ing of his clock he went to work, to the 
table, or into society ; nor would he pre- 
long either of these employments a mo- 
ment longer than the time to which he had 
restricted himself. A hairdresser had once 
his congé given him, for being five minutes 
after the period of his appointment; his 
successor, in order to be perfectly secure 
from the fate of his brother Tonsor, pre- 
sented himself five minutes sooner than 
was fixed, for which he also was dischar- 
ged ; and the third, by dint of arriving at 
the door precisely as the clock struck, was 
retained. 








Daricty. 





HOSPITALITY. 


In the time of the Caliphs, when Ab- 
dallah, the shedder of blood, had murdered 
every descendant of Ommich within his 
reach, one of that family, named Ibrahim, 
the son of Soliman, had the good fortune 
to escape and reach Koufa, which he en- 


_ tered in disguise. Knowing no person in 
whom he could confide, he seated himsel{ 


under the portico of a large house. Soon 
after the master of the house arriving, 
followed by several servants, alighted 
from his horse, entered, and seeing the 
stranger, asked him who he was? “Taw 
an unfortunate man,” answered Ibrahim. 
“and request from thee an asylum.” 
“God protect thee!” replied the host, 
“enter, and remain in peace.”” Ibrahim 
lived several months in this house with 

out being questioned by his host. But 
astonished to see him every day go out on 
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horseback, and return at a certain liour, | 
he ventured one day to inquire the-reason. | 


*T have been informed,” said his host, 


“that a person named Ibrahim, the son | 
of Soliman, is concealed in this town; he | 


slayed my father, and [ am searching for 
him in order to be revenged.” 
know,” said Ibrahim, “ that God has pur- 
posely conducted me to this place: I 


adore his decree, and resign myself to 
death. God has determined to avenge | 


the offended man: thy victim is at thy 
feet.” 


gg weary of life; thou seekest to lose 

but my hand cannot commit such 
0 Pe 
Ibrahim ; and he proceeded to explain the 
occasion on which the affair happened, 
and all the circumstances attending it. 
A violent trembling then 


intense cold: 
kled with fury, and overflowed with tears. 


At length turning to [brahim, «'T'o-mor- | 


row,”’ said he, “ destiny may join thee to 
my father, and God will have retaliated. 


But as for me, how can I violate the asy- | 


lum of my ative? Wretched stranger ! 
There, take these 


fly from my presence. 
hundred sequins ; begone quickly, and let 


199 


me never behold thee more! 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


At Delft, a servant girl was accused of 
being accessary to the robbery of her 


master’s house, on a Sunday, when the | 
She was | 


family were gone to church. 
condemned on circumstantial evidence, 


and suffered the severe punishment, al. | 
lotted by the laws of Holland to servants |) 


who rob their masters. Her conduct 


the imputed offence, that her master not 
only interceded to shorten her imprison- 
ment, but received her again into his ser- 
vice. 

Some time had elapsed after her re- 
lease, when a circumstance occurred, 


which led to the detection of the real | 


criminal, and consequently to the com- 
lete vindication of her innocence. 
It happened as she was passing through 


the butcher’s market at Delft, that one of | 


them, tapping her on the shoulder, whis- 
ered in her ear some words of very re- 
markable import. She instantly recol- 
lected having used these very words on 
the fatal Sunday of the robbery, for which 


- aay ar 3 PRET He cre 


«Then I | 


The host, astonished, replied, “O | 
stranger, I see thy infietancs have made | 


“T don’t deceive thee,” said | 
'| articles 





seized the wor- | 
thy host; his teeth chattered as if from | 
his eyes alternately spar- | 








| day to pay it.” 
whilst confined, was so exemplary, and | 
her conduct had stood so fair previous to | 








HOSPITALITY—SIR THOMAS MOORE, &C. 


she had suffered, while she was survey ing: 
herself in a glass in her dressing room, 


' and when as she supposed no one was 


near. Witha palpitating heart she hasten- 
ed to her master, and told him what had 
occured. He was a magistrate, and im- 
mediately institued an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the suspected person, 
from which it appeared that he had sud- 
denly got up in the world subsequent to 
the robber y, nobody could tell how. This 
circumstance was deemed sufficient to 
justify a search being made, and the 
measures of the police * were so arranged, 
that it was made at one and the same time 


| in his own house, and that of his nearest 


The result was, that various 
which had been stolen from the 
inagistrate’s house, at the time the maid 
servant had been accused, were found 
and taken away. 

It seems that the robber had concealed 
himself in the turf-solder, or garret where 
the turf was stowed away, adjoining 
which was the servant’s chamber; and 
whilst the poor girl was dressing, the vil- 


kindred. 


lain overheard the words which led to his 


detection, effected the robbery, and got 
off unperceived. 

He was broken alive upon the rack, and 
the city gave a handsome portion to the 
sufferer, by way of compensation for the 
wrongs she had suffered. 


SIR THOMAS MOORE. 


When Sir Thomas Moore was lord 
chancellor in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
he ordered a eentleman to pay a sum of 
money toa poor woman, whom he had 
wronged. The gentleman said, “ Then 1 
hope your lordship will grant me a long 
“JT will grant your mo- 
tion,’ said the chancellor ; 3 Monday 
next is St. Barnabas’ Day, which is the 
longest day in the year; pay it to the 
widow that day, or I will commit you to 
the Fleet Prison.” 


EFFECT. 

Mr. Lee, the barrister, was famous for 
studying effect when he pleaded. On the 
circuit of Norwich, a brief was brought 
to him by the relatives of a woman who 
had been deceived into a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. Lee inquired, among 
other particulars, whether the woman was 
handsome ? “ A most beautiful face,”’ was 
the answer. Satisfied with this, he de- 
sired she should be placed at the bar, im- 
mediately in front of the jury. When 




















































he rose, he began a most pithetic and elo- | 


quent address, directing the attention of | 
the jury to the charms which were placed 
in their view, and painting in glowing co- 
lours the guilt of the wretch who could 
injure so much beauty. 
ceived their feelings worked up toa pro- 


per pitch, he sat down, under the perfect | 


conviction that he should obtain a verdict. 
What then must have been his surprise, 
when the counsel retained by the oppo- 
site party rose and observed, that it was 


impossible not to assent to the enconiums - 


which his learned friend had lavished on 
the face of the plaintiff; but he had for- 
got to say, 


fusion. His eloquence was thrown away; 
and the jury, who felt ashamed of the ef- 


fects it had produced upon them, instant- | 


ly gave a verdict against him. 


TECUMSEH. 


‘The Indian warrior Tecumseh, who fell | 


in the late American war, was not only 


an accomplished military commander, but | 


also a great natural statesman and ora- 


tor. g 


strongly char acteristic ev ents in his life, | 
the council which the American general | 
Harrison held with the Indians at Vin- | 
cennes in 1811, affords an admirable in- | 


stance of the sublimity which sometimes 
distinguished his eloquence. The chiefs 


of some tribes had come to complain of a | 
purchase of lands which had been made | 
trom the Kickapoos. This council effect-_ 


ed nothing, but broke up in confusion, in 
consequence of ‘Tecumseh having called 
general Harrison “a liar.”” It was in the 
progress of the long talks that took place 
in the conference, that Tecumseh having 
finished one of his speeches, looked round, 

and seeing every one seated, while no seat 
was prepar ired for him, a momentary frown 

passed over his countenance. Instantly, 
general Harrison ordered that a chair 
should be given him. Some person pre- 

sented one, and bowing, said to hin— 
‘Warrior, your father, general Harrison, 
offers youa “seat.”? Tecumseh’ s dark eye 
flashed. « My father!’ he exclaimed, 

indignantly, extending his arm towards 
the heavens; “the sun is my father, and 


the earth is my mother; she gives me | 


nourishment, and I repose upon her bo- 
som.” As he ended, he sat down sudden- 
ly on the ground. 


When he per- | 


that she had a wooden leg! 
This fact, of which Lee was by no means | 
aware, was established to his utter con- 


Among the many strange and some | 
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A DOUGLAS—WRENS LEARNING TO SING, &e. 
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CAPTAIN CAREW. 


At the siege of Tortona, the commander 
of the army which lay before the town or- 
dered Carew, an Irish officer in the service 
of Naples, to advance with a detachment 
to a particular post. Having given his or- 
ders, he whispered Carew, “Sir, | know 
you to be a gallant man; I have therefore 
put you upon this duty. I tell you in con- 
fidence, it is certain death to you all. I 
place you there to make the enemy spring 
a mine below you.” Carew made a bow 
to the general, and then led on his men in 
silence to the dreadful post. He there 
stood with an undaunted countenance; and 
having called to one of his soldiers for a 
draught of wine, “ Here,” said he, “T drink 
to all those who bravely fall in battle.” 
Fortunately at that instant Tortona capi- 
tulated; and Carew escaped that destruc- 
tion which he had so nobly displayed his 
readiness to encounter at the call of honour. 


A DOUGLAS! A DovuGLAs! 


When Edward III. made his first expe« 
dition against the Scots, and had proceed- 
ed as far as Durham, and was for several 
days unable to find them, he offered a free 
pardon, and a reward of £100 for life, to 
any person who would bring him intelli- 
gence of the Scots. The ‘first. account 
which he did receive of them was in a way 
little expected. While the two armies 
were laying on opposite sides of the river 
Wear, in the middle of the night an alarm 
was created by shouts of “ A Douglas! a 
Douglas! die, ye English thieves.” That 
eallant chieftain passed the river at a dis- 
tance with two hundred followers, and en- 
tering the rear of the camp, galloped to- 
wards the king’s tent, the cords of which 


-he cut with his own hand. He killed about 


three hundred men, and then effected his 
retreat in safety. 


WRENS LEARNING TO SING. 
A wren built her nest in a box, so situ- 


ated, that a family had an opportunity of 


observing the mother-bird instructing the 
young ones in the art of singing peculiar 
to the species. She fixed herself on one 
side of the opening in the box, directly be- 
fore her young, and began by singing over 
her whole song very distinctly. One of the 
young then attempted to imitate her. Af- 
ter proceeding through a few notes, its 
voice broke, and it ‘lost the tune. The 
mother immediately recommenced where 
the young one had failed, and went very 
distinctly through with the remainder. 
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The young bird made a second attempt, 
commencing where it had ceased before, 
and continuing the song as long as it was 
able; and when the note was again lost, 
the mother began anew where it stopped, 
and completed it. ‘Then the young one 
resumed the tune and finished it. This 
done, the mother sang over the whole se- 
ries of notes a second time with great pre- 
cision; and a second of the young attemp- 
ted to follow her. ‘The wren pursued the 
same course with this as with the first; 
and so with the third and fourth. It some- 
times happened that the young one would 
lose the tune three, four, or more times in 
the same attempt; in which case the moth- 
er uniformly began where they ceased, and 
gung the remaining notes ; and when each 
had completed the trial, she repeated the 
whole strain. Sometimes two of the young 
commenced together. The mother obser- 
ved the same conduct towards them, as 
when one sang alone. This was repeated 
day after day, and several times in a day. 


INDIVIDUAL PROWESS. 


In the reign of William the First, a 
Norwegian soldier maintained the pas- 
sage of a bridge for several hours against 
the whole of the English army. Forty 
of the assailants fell under his arm, and 
he was only overcome at last by one of 
them getting under the bridge, and un- 
seen thrusting a spear though his body. 


Poetry. 


From Hozs’s Jacobite Relics. 


The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he; 

But he has tint the blink he had 
In my ain countrie. 

it’s nae my ain ruin 
That weets aye my e’e, 

But the dear Marie | left ahin’, 
Wi sweet bairnies three. 

fu’ beinly low’d my ain hearth, 
And smil’d my ain Marie ! 

O I’ve left a’ my heart behind, 
In my ain countrie, 

© |’m leal to high Heaven, 
Which aye was leal to me; 

And it’s there [’ll meet ye a’ soon, 
Frae my ain countrie. 











Copied by request, from the Franklin Gazette. 
In 2ppeal from certain Reviewers. 


~=~’Tis not, Minerva! that in aught I’ve sung 


Thyself, in measures that my verse contains, 
r could invoke the smile for such dull strains, 
Nor that one rapture of thy heart had hung 

‘With silken soothing on thy poet’s pains— 











POETRY. 


But o’er my page malignant sprites have 
spread 
Their heartless, witless, cold, ungenial shade, 
As though the phantoms were by demons made, 
To fright “meek genius” with their scrolls 
of “dead,” 
Or scribble scandal on their tombs of lead— 


Thou art of light, Minerva! O illume 
The soul’s sunk feeling to some higher clime ! 
And first inspire, and then applaud the rhyme, 
Nor let despair her aching pulse consume, 
Nor antedate my muse’s first-born time. 


And if there be of drug’d displeasure still, 
Within the phials of their wrath—or pride— 
O turn it on the head of those that chide, 

And would with frowns my trembling homage 

chill, 
And what thou may’n’t approve, in mercy, hide 


And O bright Deity! those children spare, 
The mutual offspring of the heart or mind; 
And though their failings be, of halt, or blind, 

They yet are kindred of Emannuel’s care, 
When he did heal, and love, and save mankind. 


But critics are not come of Christian blood, 
Nor modern Jew, nor ancient infidel, 
But of some branded race, whom none can tell, 
Save that their dismal hate and habitude 
Bespeak them inmates of some earthly hell. 


For these, no eaglet soars sublimer flights, 
Or nestling dove prefers her plaintive mourn, 
Nor rests her bosom on the rainbow bourne, 

Where heavenward Campbell’s trembling 

wing alights, 
Ere to ethereal mansions it return. 


For these, high fancy’s plume-imperial gem 
Imparts no lustre to her Erin’s brow, 
Nor does Columbia brighter beams bestow, 
Nor yields the orient of its diadem, 
To crown Apollo in his western glow. 


For these no aspirant on “ bridge of sighs,”’ 
Fair fame’s bright temple rears at his command, 
Nor spring's a sybil at the enchanter’s wand, 

Nor do immortal structures scem to rise 
As does creation from a Byron’s hand. 


For these, no Eastburn, towering bird of Jove! 
Imports the missile lightning on his wings, 
Nor shakes the thunder from immortal strings, 

Nor o’er Fitzgerald and her paynim love, 
The hovering music of high heaven flings. 


Adieu, dread masters! nor presume to tear 
Her infant honours from thy country’s brow ; 
Though ‘ monarch-minstrel’s” eastern numbers 

flow, : 

The muse still deigns a western mantle wear, 
Or o’er her form the purple evening throw. 

Philadelphia, April, 1821. 








Agriculture. 





As many agricultural societies are now form- 
ing in various parts of Pennsylvania and the 
neighbouring states, it has been thought that 
the following constitution, &c. of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Bucks County, as amended and 








AGRICULTURE. 


adopted on the 12th February, might be ac- 
ceptable and useful. 


Constitution. 


Art. I.—The society shall be styled the 
* Agricultural Society of Bucks County” 
—and shall consist of such persons as re- 
side within the county, and shall comply 
with the provisions of this constitution. 

Art. I1.—The attention of the society 
shall be called to agriculture, and all sub- 
jects conneeted therewith. 

Arr. [I1.—The stated meetings of the 
society shall be held on the last second- 
days, or Mondays of January, April, July 


and October, at such hour and place as the | 





by-laws may designate, and five mem- | 


' bers shall constitute a quorum for ordina- 
ry transactions. 

Art. [V.—The officers of the society 
shall at present, consist of a president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, to 
be annually elected at the stated -meeting 
in January :—but should an election not 
be so held, it may take place at any after 
stated meeting; and any vacancy by death, 
resignation or otherwise, may be supplied 
at any time, provided that such vacancy 
shall have been announced at some previ- 
ous meeting. The number of vice-presi- 
dents may hereafter be increased, and such 
other officers appointed, as may be found 
expedient. In all cases the officers chosen 
shall continue to exercise their functions, 
until others are elected. 

_ Arr. V.—It shall be the duty of the pre- 
sident to preside at all meetings of the so- 
ciety, to preserve order, to state questions, 
to give the casting vote when the society 
1s equally divided, and to perform all such 
other acts as may appertain to his office. 
In the absence of the president, his duties 
- shall devolve on the vice-president. 

Arr. VI.—The secretary shall keep a 
faithful record of the proceedings of the so- 
ciety, and perform such other. acts as the 
by-laws may enjoin, or the transactions 
of the society require. 

Arr. VIL—The treasurer shall give 
bond with approved security, for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties; he shall re- 
ceive and pay all monies belonging to the 
society, and keep a regular account there- 
of, and exhibit the same at the stated meet- 
ing in January annually, and at such other 
times as may be called for: but he is to 
pay no monies except on the order of the 
president, attested by the secretary. 

Art. VIII.—In the absence of any offi- 
cer at any meeting, his place may be sup- 
plied pro tempore, by a vote of the society. 
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Arr. IX.—There shall be held annually 
at the stated meeting in October, a show 
or exhibition of cattle, sheep and other 
animals, domestic manufactures, imple- 
ments of husbandry, new and improved 
varieties of fruit, grains, grasses, roots, 
and other productions. 

Art. X.—Every member shall sign the 
constitution, and pay at the time one dol- 
lar, and on the first day of January annu- 
ally thereafter, such further sum as may 
be required by the by-laws. Any mem- 
ber whose contributions shall be found to 
be two years in arrears, and shall omit to 
pay the same on application by the treasn- 
rer, or other person authorized by him, 
shall be considered as withdrawing from 
the society, and shall forfeit all interest 
therein. 

Arr. XI.—Amendments to this consti- 
tution, may be made at the annual meet- 
ing in January, by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 


By-laws or Rules. 


Ist. All meetings of the society shall be 
held at the Old Court-House in Newtown, 
at one o’clock, P. M. except such as ma 
be otherwise directed at a preceding roe | 
ing; and business shall be entered upon 
within one hour after the time appointed, 
provided a quorum shall have assembled. 

2d. At the annual meeting in January, 
the following standing committees shall be 
appointed, viz:— 

1. On Farm Buildings, Fences and 
Implements of Husbandry—To study the 
improvement of houses, barns, barn-yards 
and out-buildings, both as it regards the 
plan and materials. ‘To examine the rela- 
tive cost of the different kinds of fences, 
and the best methods of constructing or 
raising them. ‘To make improvements in 
the implements of husbandry, and to intro- 
duce such as may be made in other places. 

2. On Domestic Animals—To inquire 
after and introduce the best kinds, to en- 
deavour to ascertain the most economical 
and best methods uf rearing, managing, and 
feeding them, tegether with facts on the 
relative advantages of the employment of 
horses, mules and oxen, for labour. 

3. On the Veterinary Art.—To investi- 
gate the nature and origin of the diseases 
of domestic animals, and the best methods 
of prevention and cure. 

4. On Soils and Manures.—To exam- 
ine the different soils of this county, and 
study their improvement. ‘To endeavour to 
ascertain the relative advantages of barn- 
yard manure, plaster, lime, burnt clay, 
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ashes, salt, and all other kinds of manure, 
with the most proper time and manner of 
applying each; together with the best 
methods of accumulating and preparing 
them. 

5. On Grasses, Grains and Roots.—To 


. . : “ 
inquire after and recommend the best and 


most profitable kinds, the time and man- 
ner of sowing and planting, and the pro- 
per quantity of each per acre; also, the 
previous preparation of the ground and 
seed, together with the best method of 
culture. 

6. On Fruit and Forest Trees—To 
endeavour to ascertain the best and most 
useful fruits of all kinds, with the best 
methods of making wine, cider, &c. To 
examine the causes of the premature de- 
cay of fruit-trees, with a view to their pre- 
servation; to ascertain the best time of 
cutting forest-trees, as it respects the du- 
rability of the wood, under ground or ex- 
posed to the weather—also, for fuel. 

7. On Horticulture.—To ascertain the 
best and most approved methods of mana- 
ging kitchen gardens, attend to the intro- 
duction of useful vetegables, modes of cul- 
ture, &c. And also, to promote good taste 
‘in the planning and arrangement of gar- 
dens generally. 

8. On Entomology.—To examine the 
habits of such insects as injure the crops 
of the farmer, with a view to discover the 
means of destroying them, or preventing 
their ravages; and to study such other 
branches of natural history, as are inter- 
esting to the agriculturist. 

9. On Domestic Manufactures.—To en- 
deavour to devise the best means of encour- 
aging household fabrics, and raising the 
raw materials for larger establishments, 
and generally to recommend a preference 
in the use of the manufactures of our 
country. 

10. On Industry and ‘Economy.—To 
endeavour to find: means for the employ- 
ment of the poor, and to stimulate the idle 
to industry: to introduce habits of econo- 
my and good management among tlie la- 
bouring class, and especially to discourage 
that great bane of society, the excessive 
use of spirituous liquors. 

11. 4 Library Committee —To super- 
intend the library, to appoint a librarian, 
and to establish such rules for its govern- 
ment, as are consistent with the views of 
the society. 

Every member of the society shall have 
.the privilege of attaching himself to any 
one, or more, of the standing committees, 











BUCKS COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


except the library committee ; each com- 
mittee to consist of at least five members, 
besides the officers of the society, who 
shall be admitted ex-officio; and where 
that number do not voluntarily offer, the 
president shall appoint the deficient part. 

Each committee shall transmit to the 
society, all papers which may be addres- 
sed to them, touching the objects of the 
association. It will be expected that eve- 
ry committee will make a report to the 
society at least once in every year. It 
shall be the duty of the first named on each 
committee, on being furnished with a list 
of the members, to notify his colleagues 
of their appointment, and call them to- 
gether, whenever he may deem it expe- 
dient. 

Sd. It shall be the duty of the president 
to call special meetings of the society 
whenever he may deem it expedient, or 
on the application of any five members 
made in writing and stating the object of 
the call: he shall appoint all committees 
consisting of not more than three mem- 
bers; and he shall designate the first or 
chairman of all the standing committees. 
It shall further be his duty to maintain all 
usefu! correspondence, not otherwise par- 
ticularly directed; and he shall annually 
request some member to deliver an address 
at the stated meeting in January. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the secreta- 
ry to enter the number of members attend- 
ing each meeting; to notify the chairman 
of each commitive of the object of their 
appointment, and furnish a list of the mem- 
bers—He shall publish the meetings of the 
society unless otherwise directed. 

5th. The business of the society shall 
commence on the president calling the 
members to order, when all conversation 
and noise that might interrupt the pro- 
ceedings, must be avoided. ‘The secreta- 
ry shall first read the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting, but no debate shall be ad- 
mitted on such minutes further than to 
correct inaccuracies. ‘The reports of the 
standing committees shall next be in or- 
der,taking precedence as they stand record- 
ed. Other committees shall then be call- 
ed upon as they are entered on the min- 
utes, and all unfinished business must be 
disposed of before any new matter can be 
introduced; except at special meetings, 
when the business for which the meeting is 
convened must first be transacted. 

6th. All motions shall be reduced to 
writing, if required, by the presiding offi- 
cer, nor shall any debate take place until 
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a motion is regularly seconded and stated 
from the chair. A motion may be with- 
drawn by the member who makes it be- 
fore amendment or decision, and a motion 
to amend, commit, postpone or adjourn, 
shall always be in order. ) 

7th. in all debates the members shall 
address the president. A member shall 
not be interrupted while speaking, except 
by a call to order or for the purpose of ex- 
planation, nor shall he speak more than 
twice on the same subject, without leave 
obtained from the society. The president 
shall be judge of all questions of order, 
but any member declared to have trans- 
c’essed, may explain himself and appeal 
from such decision, and om being seconded 
the society shall determine. All matters 
touching the objects of our association may 
be fully discussed either orally or written, 
but personal reflections will be deemed in- 
decorous. 

8th. All claims against the society must 
be presented at some regular meeting 
thereof, and when adjusted, the president 
shall draw on the treasurer for the amount. 
The annual contribution of members shall 
be fifty cents till otherwise directed. 

9th. At the stated meeting in July a 
committee consisting of five members shall 
be appointed, whose duty shall be to attend 
the exhibition in October and carefully 
view and examine all such cattle, sheep or 
other animals, domestic manufactures, im- 
plements of husbandry, new and improved 
varieties of fruit, grain, grasses, roots and 
other productions, as may be shown or 
exhibited, and having completed their ex- 
amination, they shall report to the society, 
a statement of their transactions general- 
ly, and shall particularly notice every per- 
son who may have distinguished him or 
herself, by exhibiting the best or most ap- 
proved article of any kind, and also such 
as may have offered the next best, waich 
report shall be entered at large upon the 
minutes, and a certificate signed by the 
president, and attested by the secretary, 
shall be issued to each individual so dis- 
tinguished, bearing honourable testimony 
of the facts; or such other evidence of the 
merits of the case be granted, as the socie- 
ty may at any time direct. The president 
is hereby authorized to supply any vacan- 
cy that may happen in the committee. 

10th. Any alteration or addition to these 
rules may be made at the annual meeting 
in January, or at any other stated meeting, 
provided notice thereof shall have been 
given at a previous meeting. 


FRENCH PREMIUMS. 





Dcience. 


Compiled for the National Recorder, 





The following premiums are offered by 
the “Society for the encouragement of 


national industry,” in France. 


We have imagined that our readers will 


_be gratified in the perusal of this list, as it 
serves to show the warm interest whieh is 
felt in the advancement of the useful arts, 
in a nation with whom we are on terms of 
_ friendly and profitable intercourse. 


The generous labours of the “Societé d’ 


_ encouragement,” of Paris, afford a powerful 


stimulus to national industry and talents. 
The premiums which they offer, and the 
annual exhibitions of the finest productions 
of the manufactories which they superin- 


tend, we should be glad to see imitated in 


each of the United States; having no doubt 
of the effect of such institutions upon na- 
tional prosperity. 
PREMIUMS For 1821. 
1. Mechanic arts.—For the construction 


of a hydraulic press, particularly adapted 


to the expression of olive and grain oil, 


_and the compression of grapes and other 


fruits—2000 francs. 

2. For the construction of a water mill, 
which shall net obstruct the current of 
rivers, nor impede navigation, floatage, or 
the irrigation of meadows—1000 francs. 

3. Chemical arts—For perfecting the 
materials employed in engraving en taille 
douce. 

The conditions to be fulfilled are, 1st, a 
procedure by which the copper plates may 
be prepared, of a density suitable to the 
wants of the art, and arising from the na- 
ture of the metal, and not from the violent 
pressure of the smoothing process. 

2d, To perfect the varnish, and the 
manner of applying it; soas to prevent its 
scaling, as well as the accidents which fre- 
quently happen when the plates are cor- 
_roded. 
| $d, To show the effect of various acids 
on copper plates, both pure and mixed, and 
of different degrees of strength—1500 
| francs. 

4, For the fabrication of Russian leather. 
There is reason to believe, that the pyro- 
_ lignous acid, derived from astringent barks, 
_may be very advantageously used in this 

process. It appears evident, from the 
writings of Pallas, Gmelin, and others, 


that whey tannin, derived from the bark of 


_ the willow and the leaves of the statice 


] 
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limonium, and the oil of birch bark and the | 
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SCIENCE, AC. 


smoke of the branches of that tree, are con- 
stantly employed in the process followed 
in Russia. 

Two premiums, one of 3000, the other of 
1500 francs, are offered for the two best 
specimens of leather; cow, veal, sheep, or 
horse skin, (one of each kind) prepared 
with pyrolignous acids, as it issues from the 
wood, or after the separation of its consti- 
tuent parts. 


5. For the discovery of a metal, or an_ 
alloy of metals, much less oxidable than | 
iron and steel; and suitable to be employ- | 

ed in instruments for dividing soft animal | 
- and vegetable substances, used in domestic | 


economy as food, and in many of the rural 
arts. 


to; and of which iron and steel, from their 
great liability to rust, are often very ob- 
jectionable—3000 francs. 

6. Economical arts.—For the discovery 
of a substance which can be moulded like 
plaster, and capable of resisting the air as 
well as stone—200 francs. 

7. For the preservation ef meats, by 
drying—5000 francs. 

8. For the discovery of a vegetable sub- 
stance, either natural or prepared, which 
may be substituted with advantage for 
mulberry leaves in the feeding of silk 
worms—2000 francs. 

9. For the best elementary and practical 
instruction upon the art of sounding or 
boring for water; so as to determine the 
existence of sufficient and permanent 
springs. ‘wo premiums of 3000 and of 
1500 francs. 

10. For the best cultivation of oleaginous 
plants-—1200 francs. 

11. For the best sowing or planting of 
the northern pine, known under the name 
of laricio. 


12. For the best sowing or planting of | 


Scotch pines (pinas rubra )—1500 and 
1000 francs. 


Premiums transferred to the year 1821. 


15. For the construction of a machine 
for shaving skins, employed in hatting— 
1000 francs. 

14. For the fabrication of steel wire, fit 
for needles, that shall be equal to those 
imported—6000 francs; provided the quan- 
tity of wire, produced in the manufactory, 
by the first of May next, shall have 
amounted to 10,000 francs. 

15. For a process for dyeing wool with 
madder, of a deep scarlet, and without em- 
ploying cochineal—6000 francs. 








Instruments used for pounding, cvt- | 
ting, rasping, grating, &c. are those alluded | 








16. For the preparation of fiax and hemp 
without steeping—1500 francs. 

17. For the preservation of alimentary 
substances, by a process analogous to that 
of Appert—2000 fraiacs. 

18. For the discovery in France of a 
quarry of stone suitable for lithographic 
printing —600 francs. 

19. For the construction of a mill fit for 
cleaning buckwheat—600 francs. 


Premiums for the year 1822. 


20. For the construction of a machine 
for working optical glasses—2500 francs. 

21. For the construction of a mill, for 
crinding and pounding grain, which may be 
adapted to all kins of rural necessities— 
4000 francs. 

22. For perfecting the art of preparing 
animal intestines, for catgut, musical 
strings, &c.—1500 francs. 

23. For the fabrication of bar copper, 
for the use of gilders—1500 francs. 

24. For wool best adapted to the use 
of hatters.—600 francs. 

25. For the best memoir on the most 
advantageous mode of raising merino sheep, 
and of cross breeding with those that are 
indigenous to France—a gold medal of the 
value of 300 francs. 

26. For the fabrication of sewing needles 
—5000 francs. 

27. For the application of the steam 
engine to the art of printing—2000 francs. 

28. For the tinning looking-glasses by a 
method different from that in common use 
—2400 francs. 

29. For the preparation of animal char- 
coal, with other substances than bones, and 
the purification of animal charcoal that has 
been already employed—20009 francs. 

(T'o be continued.) 

Mr. Shelley is said to be writing a 
tragedy, of which Charles II. is to be the 
hero. 

It is also reported that Mr. Shiel is en- 
gaged upon a tragedy, on the oft told ex- 
ploits of William Tell. 


I 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Subscriptions to the Nationa] Recorder may commence at 
any time, though it is desirable that they should begin with 
a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
lume shall have been forwarded. Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year, Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
of January following. When not otherwise stipulated at the 
time of subscribing, it is understood that the paper is to be 
forwarded till an order be sent for its discontinuance. 








Patent Machine Paper of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 


Clark & Raser, Printers. 
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